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ISM. 


REPORT. 


In  compliance  with  the  statutes  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts  we  present  the  report  of  our  Schools  for 
the  School  Year  of  1873  and  4. 

We  dare  not  presume  to  the  thought  of  adding  much  to 
the  great  storehouse  of  material  from  which  others  may 
draw,  and  thereby  benefit  the  world  of  progressive  ideas. 
We  say  the  world,  because  with  the  facilities  of  the  pres- 
ent age  it  matters  not  whether  a gem  of  science,  or  the 
equally  important  art  of  elucidating  the  same  successfully, 
shall  have  come  to  the  light  under  the  cultivated  systems 
of  Germany,  or  have  been  brought  to  the  surface  through 
the  persistent  and  untiring  efforts  of  some  rural  pedagogue. 
It  is  all  the  same.  Born  to  be  the  property  of  humanity, 
it  can  never  die;  nor  can  its  influence  be  bounded  by 
political  lines  of  State,  Country,  or  Kingdom.  It  seems  to 
possess  the  qualities  of  that  higher  gift.  Religion.  The 
more  we  scrutinize  with  honest  purpose,  the  more  genial 
the  atmosphere,  and  the  light  more  entrancing. 

This  thought  leads  us  to  the  necessary  aspirations  and 
qualifications  for  a successful  teacher.  To  become  a 
true  and  live  teacher,  one  must  feel  the  importance  of  the 
position  they  are  seeking  to  fill ; that  if  is  no  mere  sine- 
cure or  the  easiest  and  most  honorable  way  to  spend  a few 
weeks  or  months.  As  to  ease,  it  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
calling  of  a faithful  teacher.  As  to  honor,  it  only  comes  to 
that  class  of  teachers  who  discharge  the  duties  of  the 
School  room  with  spirit  and  fidelity.  In  brief,  to  act  well 
the  pail  of  a teacher,  requires  special  personal  preparation. 
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It  is  Dot  sufficient  that  a \oung  person  can,  or  has  mastered 
the  general  principles  of  the  studies  taught  in  the  school 
to  which  they  wish  to  be  assigned,  but  they  must  have 
studied  with  care,  the  methods  likely  to  produce  the  most 
desirable  results.  In  short,  they  should  study  the  general 
principles  of  development  and  government  with  as  much 
care  as  they  would  any  other  profession.  Simply  to  under- 
stand all  science  is  not  preparation.  They  should  also  un- 
derstand the  art  of  so  presenting  and  applying  these  princi- 
ples so  as  to  awaken  thought  and  activity  on  the  part  of 
their  pupils.  We  are  sometimes  made  heartsick  by  listen- 
ing to  what  is  called  a passable  recitation.  Neither  teacher 
or  scholar  uttering  a word  or  thought  outside  the  written 
lesson.  Not  showing  any  more  interest  in  the  lesson,  nor 
apparently  understanding  the  meaning  thereof  any  better 
than  the  Parrot  does  her  “pretty  Polly.’^  This  parrot  way 
of  learning  to  repeat  the  words  of  others  without  under- 
standing their  meaning,  without  feeling  their  wit  or  wis- 
dom, is  the  bane  of  many  a school. 

It  is  the  result  of  the  labors  of  an  unprepared  teacher, 
of  one  who  thinks  she  has  achieved  a triumph  if  her  pupils 
know  the  letter  of  the  text,  even  though  they  are  innocent 
of  understanding  its  first  principle. 

Yes,  we  have  been  asked  by  some  of  these  unpractical 
teachers  if  the  scholars  “didn’t  answer  pretty  well  as  long 
as  they  asked  the  questions.” 

0 yes  I But  the  trouble  was,  you  did  not  ask  the  first 
question  that  called  out  the  practical  workings  of  the 
written  lessons  of  the  term,  to  show  that  you  had  aroused 
and  put  into  practical  operation  on  the  part  of  your  pupils, 
the  method  of  thinking  for  themselves ; of  deducing  light 
and  help  from  the  rule  or  text  to  solve  all  the  mysteries  of 
the  problems  given  under  it. 

To  become  an  adept  in  teaching  is  no  small  matter.  It 
requires  not  only  self  sacrifice,  but  self  consecration.  To 
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be  a good  teacher  means  a great  deal ; it  not  only  means 
that  he  is  capable  of,  and  does  so  select  and  apply  his  les- 
sons to  the  wants  and  capacities  of  his  pupils  to  develop 
the  greatest  amount  of  intellectual  life  and  culture  possible, 
through  the  given  instrumentalities  and  possibilities  which 
come  under  his  direction.  More  than  this,  he  must  be  the 
living  exponent  of  all  the  moral  virtues,  so  that  his  pupils 
may  safely  follow  where  he  leads,  either  tn  science  or  mor- 
als. But  it  may  be  said,  such  teachers  are  not  easily  ob- 
tained. Very  true.  Nor  can  many  teachers  attain  this 
desirable  influence  readily.  All  the  more  reason  why  they 
should  make  the  grand  art  of  teaching  a study,  that  in 
every  efibrt  as  educators  they  should  do  their  best  work, 
approximate  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  brightest  lights 
around  them.  And  in  so  doing  it  is  quite  possible  they 
may  cull  many  a gem,  heretofore  unseen  by  those  who 
have  walked  the  same  path  before  them. 

Teaching  is  one  of  the  noblest  callings  vouchsafed  to 
man.  Let  the  teacher’s  aspirations  be  as  high  as  his  call- 
ing is  sacred.  Let  him  think  of  the  life  realities  entrusted 
to  his  care,  that  as  he  bends  the  twig,  the  course  of  that 
life  may  ever  run. 

We  have  hot  dwelt  thus  long  upon  the  subjects  which 
have  thus  far  engaged  our  thoughts  because  of  any  pecu- 
liar or  special  unfitness  among  our  teachers,  but  because 
we  feel  that  very  few  of  them  truly  appreciate  the  respon- 
sibilities resting  upon  them. 

We  said  the  teacher  should  be  the  exponent  of  all  that 
she  would  have  in  a scholar.  Does  she  teach  grammar, 
she  should  be  careful  that  her  language  is  chaste  and  pure, 
avoiding  all  the  vulgarisms  and  slang  phrases.  In  brief, 
whatever  grade  of  school  she  teaches,  in  all  her  conversa- 
tion she  should  speak  the  English  language  correctly. 
Would  she  govern  the  children  under  her  charge,  she  must 
study  and  practice  self  government.  Perhaps  this  is  on© 
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of  the  most  important  qualifications  for  successful  teaching, 
because  a teacher  is  constantly  annoyed  by  petty,  or  the 
more  aggravated  misconduct  of  her  scholars.  Again,  it  is 
natural  that  she  should  be  influenced  more  or  less  by  the 
likes  or  dislikes  of  her  pupils.  It  is  useless  to  deny  that 
any  teacher  has  more  love  and  respect  for  a pupil  who  tries 
to  observe  all  the  principles  of  duty  and  obedience  than 
she  possibly  can  have  for  one  of  a reverse  character,  but 
she  must  rise  so  far  above  natural  inclination  and  circum- 
stances as  to  do  all  for  the  disobedient  and  irritating  pupil 
that  she  would  for  the  most  loving  and  devoted. 

One  thought  more  and  we  leave  the  teachers  of  the  com- 
ing year  to  perfect  and  carry  into  practical  life  the  sug- 
gestions presented. 

That  is,  whatever  you  attempt  to  do,  do  it  well.  Let  it 
be  a life  lesson  or  a lesson  for  life.  Are  you  in  the  Prim- 
ary School,  remember  you  are  laying  the  foundation  on 
which  others  are  to  build.  Leave  no  weak  or  unprotected 
points  therein,  else  she  who  shall  follow  after  in  rearing 
the  mental  and  moral  edifice,  must  first  remove  the  rub* 
bish  of  false  teaching,  and  build  anew  the  foundation  ere 
she  can  prudently  proceed  with  her  labor  of  building 
thereon. 

We  present  the  following  statistical  report,  coupled  with 
the  general  condition  of  the  schools  during  the  past  year. 

Primary  No.  1 has  been  in  session  nine  months  during 
the  year,  divided  into  three  terms,  each  term,  3 months. 
The  first  and  second  terms  were  taught  by  Miss  Ella  G. 
Daniels,  of  Franklin.  The  third  by  Miss  Abbie  E.  Morey, 
of  Bridgewater,  Mass. 

Wages  of  Teacher  per  month,  |36  00. 

Whole  number  of  scholars,  first  term,  63.  Average  at- 
tendance, 49.8  Second  term,  whole  number,  72.  Aver- 
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age  attendance,  48.09  Third  term,  whole  nnmber,  56. 
Average  attendance,  41.88 

Primary  No.  2 has  been  in  session  nine  months,  divided 
^nto  three  terms  of  3 months  each; 

Wages  of  teacher  per  month,  $36  00. 

The  first  term  was  taught  by  Miss  Clara  Y.  Guild,  of 
Sheldonville.  The  second  and  third  terms  were  taught  by 
Miss  Mattie  F.  Metcalf,  of  Franklin.  Whole  number  of 
scholars  first  term,  68.  Average  attendance,  ^2.  Second 
term,  whole  number,  65.  Average  attendance,  53.69 
Third  term,  whole  number,  49  Average  atttendace,  35.8 

No.  3 had  but  one  term  during  the  year.  The  other  two 
terms  the  scholars  of  this  School  were  schooled  at  Nos.  9 
and  10.  Winter  term  was  taught  by  Miss  Abbie  M Adams. 

Length  of  school  term,  3 months. 

Wages  of  teacher  per  month,  $30.00 

Whole  number  of  scholars,  15.  Average  attendance,  12 

SCHOOL  No.  4. 

Whole  length  of  School,  nine  months,  divided  into  three 
terms  of  3 months  each. 

Wages  of  teacher  per  month,  $36  00 

The  first  term  was  taught  by  Miss  Jennie  M.  King,  of 
Franklin.  Whole  number  of  scholars,  42.  Average 
attendance, 

The  second  and  third  terms  were  taught  by  Miss  Lulu 
F.  Hosie.  Whole  number  of  scholars  for  the  second  term, 
38.  Average  attendance,  30n7.  Third  term,  whole  num- 
ber, 39.  Average  attendance,  29/20- 
SCHOOL  No.  6. 

Whole  length  of  school,  9 months,  divided  into  three 
terms  of  3 months  each. 

The  first  term  was  taught  by  Miss  Juliette  D.  Stanley, 
of  Franklin.  Whole  number  of  scholars,  46.  Average 
attendance,  35.8 
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The  second  and  third  terms  were  taught  by  Mise  Mary 
A.  Davis.  Whole  number  of  scholars  the  second  term,  48. 
Average  attendance,  39.5  Whole  number  of  scholars  the 
third  term,  49.  Average  attendance,  34.4 

SCHOOL  No.  7. 

Whole  length  of  school,  9 months,  divided  into  three 
terms  of  3 months  each. 

The  first  and  second  terms  were  taught  by  Miss  Etta  E. 
Whiting. 

Wages,  f32  00  per  month  for  the  first  term.  Whole 
number  of  scholars,  43.  Average  attendance,  30.  Wages 
for  the  second  term,  $36  00  per  month.  Whole  number  of 
scholars,  39.  Average  attendance,  30. 

The  thirS  term  was  taught  by  Miss  Alice  M.  Browne,  of 
Franklin.  Wages,  $32  00  per  month.  Whole  number  of 
scholars,  28.  Average  attendance,  23.2 

SCHOOL  No.  8. 

Nine  months  school,  divided  into  three  terms  of  3 months 
each. 

The  first  term  was  taught  by  Miss  Belle  Freeman,  as- 
sisted by  Miss  Emily  Mann,  both  of  Franklin.  Wages  of 
Principal,  $36  00  per  month  • of  Assistant,  $28  00  per 
month.  Whole  number  of  scholars,  75.  Average  attend- 
ance, 67.5  The  second  term  was  taught  by  Miss  Eliza 
Richardson,  Principal,  assisted  by  Miss  Jes&ie  Ballou. 
Wages  of  Principal,  $36  00  per  month;  of  Assistant,  $28 
00  per  month.  Whole  number  of  scholars,  70.  Average 
attendance,  46.5  The  third  term  was  taught  by  Miss  Anna 
R.  Hayward,  Principal,  assisted  by  Miss  Emma  Rounds. 
Wages  of  Principal,  $40  00  per  month,  and  the  Assistant 
$28  00  per  month.  Whole  number  of  scholars,  63.  Av- 
erage attendance,  43. 

SCHOOL  No.  9. 

Nine  months  school,  divided  into  three  terms  of  3 months 
each. 
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The  first  term  was  taught  by  . Miss  Lulu  Hosie,  of  Frank- 
lin. Wages  of  teacher  per  month,  f 32  00.  Whole  number 
of  scholars,  41.  Average  attendance,  35.  The  second 
term  was  taught  by  Miss  Abbie  M.  Adams.  Wages,  $32 
00  per  month.  Whole  number  ot  scholars,  41.  Average 
attendance,  36.  The  third  term  was  taught  by  Miss  Jes- 
sie Ballou.  Wages,  $32  00  per  month.  Whole  number  of 
scholars,  35.  Average  attendance,  23. 

SCHOOL  No.  10. 

Was  taught  the  whole  year  by  Miss  Nellie  L.  Bullard. 
Wages  of  teacher  per  month,  $32  00.  First  term,  2t  mos. 
Whole  number  of  scholars,  25.  Average  attendance,  21.6 
Second  term,  3 mos.  Whole  number  of  scholars,  25.  Av- 
erage attendance,  22.04.  Third  term,  2f  mos.  Whole 
number  of  scholars,  21.  Average  attendance,  14.03 
INTERMEDIATE  SCHOOL. 

Nine  months  school,  divided  into  three  terms  of  3 months 
each. 

Taught  the  entire  year  by  Miss  Marietta  B.  Hawes. 
Wages  of  teacher  per  month,  $40.00.  Whole  number  of 
scholars  first  term,  45.  Average  attendance,  38.42 
Whole  number  of  scholars  second  term,  40.  Average 
attendance,  33.53  Whole  number  of  scholars  third  term, 
41.  Average  attendance,  34.68 

SUB-GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 

Nine  months  school,  divided  into  three  terms  of  3 mos. 
each. 

Wages  of  teacher,  $40  00  per  month.  The  first  term 
was  taught  by  Miss  Emma  J.  Messenger.  Whole  number 
of  scholars,  39.  Average  attendance,  34^3.  Th.e  second 
and  third  terms  were  taught  by  Miss  Jennie  M.  King. 
Whole  number  of  scholars  the  second  term,  36.  Average 
Attendance,  32g.  Whole  number  of  scholars  the  third 
term,  38.  Average  attendance,  33^5. 
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GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 

Length  of  school,  nine  months,  divided  into  three  terms 
of  3 months  each. 

Wages  of  teacher,  -*^40  00  per  month.  The  first  term 
was  taught  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Bnrditt.  Whole  number  of 
scholars,  22.  Average  attendance,  ITJ.  The  second  and 
third  terms  were  taught  by  Miss  Anna  L.  Adams.  Whole 
number  of  scholars  for  the  second  term,  23.  Average  at- 
tendance, 105.  Whole  number  of  scholars  for  the  third 
term,  23.  Average  attendance,  ISjo* 

HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Length  of  school,  ten  months,  divided  into  three  terms. 

The  first  term  was  three  months  and  five  days  long. 
Principal,  J.  M.  E.  Drake ; Assistant,  Annie  Harrold. 
Wages  of  Principal,  $100  00  per  month  ; Assistant,  $26  00 
per  month.  Whole  number  of- scholars,  49.  Average  at- 
tendance, 46.  The  second  and  third  terms  were  taught 
by  E.  W.  Burditt,  Principal,  and  Miss  Anna  E.  Chace,  As- 
sistant. Wages  of  Principal,  $80  00  per  month;  of  Assist- 
ant, $45  00  per  month.  Whole  number  of  scholars  for  the 
second  term,  39.  Average  attendance,  32.  Length  of 
term,  3 months  and  5 days.  The  third  term  was  3 months 
and  10  days.  Whole  number  of  scholars,  37.  Average 
attendance,  31.5 

In  conclusion,  we  would  add,  that  whilst  we  think  our 
corps  of  teachers  would  not  suffer  in  a comparison  with 
those  of  other  towns  around  us,  we  do  feel  that  in  thor- 
oughness of  instruction,  in  firmness  of  character  and  deci- 
sion in  discipline,  some  of  our  teachers  have  not  been  all 
that  we  could  desire. 

We  have  one  other  source  of  complaint  to  which  we 
wish  to  call  the  especial  attention  of  all  our  teachers. 
That  is,  look  well  to  your  Register,  we  could  not  lawfully 
excuse  you  if  we  would,  and  we  will  say  we  have  no  desire 
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to  excuse  any  of  you.  If  you  have  a visitor  in  school,  let 
your  Register  show  the  fact,  with  date  attached ; if  you 
have  a scholar  who  is  tardy  or  absent,  let  the  mark  show 
it.  In  brief,  do  not  expect  any  reward  or  pay  for  school 
service,  till  your  Register  is  fully  completed  and  handed 
over  to  one  of  the  Committee. 

QUALIFICATIONS  FOR  ADMISSION  TO  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Candidates  must  have  a thorough  knowledge  of  United 
States  History,  Common  School  Arithmetic,  Common 
School  Geography,  Introductory  Grammar,  and  the  Higher 
Grammar,  as  far  as  Syntax.  They  must  also  be  able  to 
pass  a satisfactory  examination  in  Reading  and  Spelling. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY  IN  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 


FOURTH  CLASS. 


Is^.  Term. 
Arithmetic, 
Grammar, 

U.  S.  History, 


2nd.  Term.  Sd.  Term. 

Arithmetic  finished.  Algebra  begun. 
Grammar  finished.  Composition, 

U.  S.  History  finished,  Phys’l  Geogra- 
phy begun. 


/ THIRD  CLASS. 

Is^  Term.  2nd  Term.  3d  Term. 

Algebra,  Algebra  finished,  Book-keeping, 

Philosophy  begun,  Philosophy  finished,  Chemistry  begun, 
Phys’l  Geography  Physiology  begun.  Physiology  fin- 
finished,  ished. 


SECOND  CLASS. 

1st  Term.  2nd  Term.  3d  Term. 

Geometry  begun.  Geometry,  Geometry  finished, 

Chemistry  finished.  Astronomy  begun.  Astronomy, 

Latin  begun,  Latin,  Latin. 
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FIRST  CLASS. 


\st  Term, 


2nd  Term. 


Zd  Term. 


French  or  Survey-  French  or  Sur-  French  or  Survey- 


veying, 


ing, 


ing, 


Rhetoric  begun,  Rhetoric  and  Constitutional  Law, 


Constitutional  Law,  Latin, 


Latin. 


Reading,  Writing,  Spelling,  Declamations,  and  Calis- 
thenics taken  up  during  the  course. 

Scholars  not  intending  to  graduate  can  take  a partial 
course  under  the  direction  of  the  School  Committee. 

Respectfully  submitted, 


